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IMMORTALITY. 


Jesus found the Jews divided into 
two parties, one strenuous to assert immor- 
tality, the other to deny it. He did not iden- 
tify himself with either party. He saw that 
neither the belief of the Pharisees nor the 
skepticism of the Sadducees bore any large 
fruit of right living. It looks from the records 
as if He.did not say much about immortality. 
But He was most earnest in calling on men 
to live. Sometimes the call was spoken with 
pathos, because it found so little response: 
“Ye will not come to me that ye might have 
life.” Oftener it was uttered with joyfulness 
out of the fulness of His own experience. 
Sometimes its glad tones seem even playful 
in their expostulation. “ Why are you for- 
ever thinking only about getting your living? 
Look at the sparrows. They do not reap, 
nor gather into barns. Why do you take 
such endless anxiety about your clothes? See 
the lilies,—they do not toil nor spin!” Yet, 
somehow, Jesus by His life and death gave 
an amazing impulse to the belief in immor- 
tality. His followers explained their. belief 
by saying that He came back from the grave, 
and appeared in visible form to His disciples. 
But no disclosure to the senses, no apparition 
even of one risen from the dead, has of itself 
the power to kindle a great faith in the soul. 
The disciples did not believe because they 
» saw the risen Jesus: they saw Him because 
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inertness sitesi 
they believed. He had so inspired them with 
His own lofty trust, so penetrated them with 
a sense of some deathless quality in Him, that 
when He was taken from them, and outwardly 
all seemed lost, there sprang up in them a 
victorious and quenchless assurance. Faith 
born of love swept every faculty into its ser- 
vice, and, imagination lent itself to express 
under bodily forms what the spirit felt,— 
Jesus lives! 

When Paul recounts, as the ground of his 
faith, the successive appearances of the risen 
Christ,—to this disciple, then to that one, 
then to so many at once, finally to P&ul him- 
self,— he really gives us no adequate account 
of the source of his own sublime confidence 
in the very face of death. That confidence 
and calmness was inwrought with his idea of 
life itself. The only life which Paul recog- 
nized as of any account was holiness, love, 
joy, peace. A man who is filled and pos- 
sessed by that ae comes to have no fear of 
death or of anything that can happen. Paul’s 
belief in the bodily resurrection of Jesus, and 
anticipation of the bodily resurrection of the 
saints, was a mere outward garniture of this 
deeper faith, not its source or substance. 

It would seem that the highest and holiest 
soul carries with it like an atmosphere a per- 
fect serenity, a sense of present eternity, 4 
presage of immortality. Something of this 
serenity and assurance passes subtly and 
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mightily from the higher soul to those who 
come in contact with it and open themselves 
to its influence. Some such souls, in a degree, 
there’are perhaps in every age and in every 
community. Such a soul, beyond any other 
we have known, was Jesus. 

As toward the idea of immortality, there 
seem to be two things required of us. One 
is to give the utmost largeness and nobilit 
to our present existence, seeking Soak 
true life to come to the sense of eternal life, 
and to be worthy of so high a destiny. The 
other is to keep ourselves, toward this as to- 
ward all great ideas and hopes, in an attitude 
of reverent humility and patient waiting. 

The expression, “the loss of a soul,” may 
well suggest a thought quite different from 
that of endless suffering,—the thought rather 
of a man’s higher nature so squandered and 
wasted that nothing remains of it. Jesus 
speaks of a man who has bent his whole ener- 

ies to getting wealth, planting always wider 
elds, building larger barns; a man careless 
of honor, tenderness, faith ; a man who makes 
one think of some of our money-kings. At 
midnight comes to him the word, “Thou fool ! 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 
We seem to hear the poor, shivering wretch 
make answer: “Lord, I have no soul! I 
lost it long ago.” Yet how much of the time 
are we working on that very line, eagerly 
seeking “the world ;” that is, wealth for our- 
selves, pleasure for ourselves, ease, comfort, 
things that perish in the using,—things that 
leave no enrichment; and, meantime, losing 
our soul, missing the disinterestedness, the 
fidelity, the pure affections, whose growth 
makes up and constitutes the soul. A real 
soul death can never harm. For it we ma 
be absolutely fearless. But those who shall 
be found having no soul, having thrown it 
away or starved it, of them what shall we 
think? In them, too, let us trust the divine 
eye seesgome germ that is worth preserving. 
ven for them we need not despair. But for 
ourselves there is this one thing to do, living 
. or dying,—to make for the things that are of 
real account, to live in things eternal. 

So of that relation where the question of 
the future comes more closely home to us 
than anywhere else, as to those whom we love 
better than ourselves. How many closely 
knit friends—comrade with comrade, lover 
with his betrothed, husband and wife, mother 
and child—ask, with intense questioning, 
Will death be the end of our love? and be- 
fore that question -_* feel themselves 
powerless. Powerless? You have a mighty 
power in the matter. You can work into 

our love the earthly or the eternal quality. 
ust so far as it is self-forgetting, as it has its 
exercise in things worthy to endure, as its 





bond grows nobler while the years go on, so 
far it takes hold on eternity. Give love its 
full nobility. Let it be to you not secluding, 
but enlarging; not shutting you up in a self- 
ish paradise, but taking you always into 
wider, truer, tenderer companionship with 
other souls. Live together in the steady 
fidelities, in the noble emotions, for the great 
interests. Ensphere your love in humanity, 
in nature, in God. Guard it ceaselessly 
against that subtle self-seeking which values 
your friend not for himself, but for what he 
gives to you. Nothing is so completely beyond 
the power of death as a noble love. Parting 
can shatter only its outward shell. Under that 
strange touch, love in its inmost recesses kin- 
dies and glows with a diviner life. Whom 
of the living do we love as we love our dead ? 
Whom else do we hold so sacredly and so 
surely? Not asa memory of a lost past,— 
nothing in our present is so real as they, and 
toward our unknown future we go witha 
great and solemn gladness, beckoned by their 
presence. Through them duty is most sacred 
to us, in them we are strong to labor and en- 
dure, and for their sake we learn to love all 
others. It is the sense of them mingling with 
all beauty that makes the earth glow to our 
eyes with the light that never was on sea or 
land. It is their love that becomes to us the 


surest pledge and deepest experience of the Dp 


goodness of God. 

Love slain by death? It does not come to 
its full stature till death’s hand is laid upon 
it. Its bond is but half-tested till it spans the 
gulf between the seen and unseen worlds. Its 
service is incomplete till it has vanquished in 
our hearts the fear of the grave, and taught 
us how death is swallowed up in victory. 

Carlyle has spoken the true word, first of 
the union of lives on earth: “ Mystical, more 
than magical, is that communing of soul with 
soul, both looking heavenward. Here prop- 
erly soul first speaks with soul; for only in 
looking heavenward, take it in what sense 
you may, not in looking earthward, does what 
we cal] union, mutual love, society, begin to 
be possible.” It is the hearts that in such an 
atmosphere have grown together which can 
receive that other high word: “Is the lost 
friend still mysteriously here, even as we are 
here mysteriously, with God?—Know of a 
truth that only the timeshadows have per- 
ished or are perishable.” 

Love is wise beyond all other interpreters. 
“His eyes pierce the universe.” He stands 
beside the awful portals through which life 
enters and disappears, and beside each he 
utters his smiling promise. The child comes 
a stranger out of the unknown. The signs 
and auguries with which nature surrounds its 
advent are.of pain only. Helpless and for- 
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forn it lies, an atom, a waif. But through 
the mother’s eyes Love looking on it says, 
“* Behold here something inexpressibly sacred, 
of promise unutterable.” And that prophecy 
is made good, when from that frail germ 
emerges and ripens the sublimest thing we 
know,—a man. ; 

At his journey’s end, the traveler passes 
through another portal, out into the unknown 
a8 from the unknown he came. Again nature 
vouchsafes no omens save those of weakness 
and distress. And again beside the gateway 
stands Love,—the love that is nearest and 
dearest, and on whom the suffering heaviest 
falls,—silent now, with finger on the lips, but 
his eyes radiant with prophecy of a good too 
great for speech. 

Well may we wait in patience for that part 
‘of Death’s meaning which on earth remains 
untold. What we can understand of his 
oe is o) h. 
ope, all Memory, 

Have thelr deep 8 ings in me; 

And Love, tha ae might fade, 

By me immortal made, 

‘Spurns at the grave, leaps to the welcoming 


skies, 
And burns a steadfast star to steadfast eyes.” 


The form and manner .of a future existence 
‘lies wholly beyond our power to imagine. 
Yet, thinking of it as a higher state than this, 
we inevitably associate with it the idea of 
that which we call personality. All of the 
best that we here experience or think or 
imagine exists with personality as its centre. 
‘The greatest realities are such as truth, duty, 
ifreedom, joy, love, sacrifice; and these all 
have significance only as the conscious J ex- 
ists. The immortality to which virtue aspires, 
for which love hopes, in which faith trusts, ‘s 
the continuance and expansion of that J to 
which virtue and love and faith belong. But 
what change, what enlargement, what closer 


-ensphering with other lives, with nature, and 


with God, may belong to that state, passes all 
our guessing. Yet this we feel, that it is as 
the J learns to blend with other existence,— 
itself not thereby annihilated, but growing 
intenser and fuller,—being glad with an- 
other's joy, and sad with another’s sorrow, 
and coming by degrees into living union with 
the great life of humanity and nature and 
‘God,—then it is that the soul seems like a 
young bird to be practising its we and 
making ready for flight when the earthly nest 
can u0 longer suffice it. 

Toward all that is yet unanswered our 
right attitude is one of reverent expectation. 

e are prone to hurry, and God is never in 
hurry. What we cannot learn to-day we 
are apt to think we shall never know. But 
to the rightly ordered soul each year, each 
day, brings its new lesson or its deeper con- 
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firmation of the old lesson. This also is true: 
the part assigned to us is to do, to act, to strive ; 
yet the best things are not directly won by 
our striving, but come to us as given. Thus, 
it is useless to demand affection: the thing 
for us to do is to bestow affection, to serve, to 
be a friend to others, and, lo! by and by 
friends come to us. So the beauty of nature, 
the men and women we reverence, the unseen 
guiding that shapes our destinies to higher 
issues than we foresaw,—noue of these things 
did we create for ourselves; God gave them 
to us. So it is with the sense of eternal life. 
While we eagerly question about it, impor- 
tunately demand it, it baffles and eludes us. 
But as we slowly subdue our lives to order 
and harmony, we come to feel a divine sup-. 
port and inspiration. We are not of the 
dust: wearechildren of God. Then through 
all our strenuous activities there breathe the 
airs of eternal peace. We cease to be dis- 
quieted about the future. The sense of our 
immortality blends perhaps almost uncon- 
sciously with the earthly harmonies, at times 
hardly heard in distinction from them. 
‘* Yet like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou the meanwhile, wast blending with 
my thought ° 
Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy.”’ 
In its most vivid consciousness it belongs 
to the great reserve forces of our nature. 
Somejimes it is under the shock of emergency 
that it springs to full life, radiant, all-con- 
quering. Then,—when we are emptied of 
our strength and must lie passive, or when 
the last effort to reclaim our wanderer has 
failed, or when the grave closes over the form 
in which seemed incarnated all our happi- 
ness, then sometimes some inwrought, latent 
faculty of the soul flashes under a divine 
touch into a light wherein God’s eternity is 
revealed encompassing us. Or it may be in 
the highest and purest moments of our joy 
that we feel ourselves enwrapped and blent 
with the imperishable. When love is at its 
fullest, when the vision of truth shines clearest, 
in the hours when life is most significant, - 
most precious, we come into a great calm and 
peace. We know that good is at the heart 
of all. And as the memory of those high 
moments is retained as our law and inspira- 
tion through all less exalted moods, it ap- 
proves itself worthy by working into the 
fibre of character a strain of blended con- 
stancy and hope, steadfast, serene, invincible. 
—From “ The Way of Life,” by Merriam. 





THE separation of sacred and profane in 
human life bears an inverse ratio to the pro- 
gress of religion. The ruder the religion the 
wider the separation._-Dr. Hedge. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 13. 
‘Take ye heed; watch and prey, for ye know 
not when the time is.’’—Mark, 18 Chap. 

The text, as above quoted, is generally re- 
ceived as pointing to the dissolution of the 
tie that binds the spirit to this present life, 
as is also the text in Matthew, “ Be ye also 
ready,” but the language comes to me as a call 
or as an incentive to abide always in that 
state of watchfulness wherein we are able to 
receive and understand the visitations of 
Heavenly good. There is nothing either in 
the text or context that would confine the 
application of the admonition to the one 
occasion. 

We find upon the page of Scripture of the 
Old and New Testament many calls to watch- 
fulness, all evidently pointing to an every- 
day or hourly engagement, and one that need 
not interfere with the needful avocations of 
this present life. The call is not out of the 
world, but into a state of careful, watchful 
walking, that will enable us to keep ourselves 
unspotted, even though surrounded by unfa- 
vorable influences. None need be discour- 
aged. Help is always at hand if we be found 
watching for it and ready to lay hold upon it. 

Art thou dismayed, my brother? Quietly 
and trustfully turn into the inner temple, thou 
wilt find there a friend, who sticketh closer 
than a brother—a power for good greater than 
the power for evil, that is now pressing thee 
sore. We have the living testimony, 
“Greater is He who is in thee, than: he that 
is in the world,” and we may, if we will, prove 
its truth by living and walking daily in close 
companionship with this indwelling Christ, 
“the wisdom and power of God.” 

We often lose seasons of spiritual refresh- 
ment that are offered to us as we walk by the 
way, because we are not mindful of the 
heavenly - companionship wherewith we are 
blessed. It is very easy for us in our passage 
through time to allow outside things so to 
engross our attention that we fail to avail 
ourselves of a help that is ever close at hand 
and ever ready to be revealed in times of un- 
certainty and danger, as a — over difficult 
places—a strong arm to lean upon in times 
of weakness—a present help in every time of 
need, and as a shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. Instead of practically recog- 
nizing the ever-presence of this Almighty 
Power, we are depending upon our own 
strength which proves insufficient, and we 
stumble and fall. Were we, on the other 
hand, found watching under a sense of need, 
we would experience seasons of refreshment, 
and receive the blessing spoken of by Luke, 
“ Blessed are those servants whom the Lord 
when He cometh shall find watching ; verily 
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I say unto you that He shall gird himself, 
and make them to sit down to meat, and will 
come forth and serve them.” 

“What I say unto one I say unto all, 
watch,” continues to be an exhortation ad- 
dressed to all peoples everywhere, and har- 
monizes with the text, “Take ye heed ; watch 
and pray, for ye know not when the time is.” 

Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1882. J.J. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


In contemplating the removal by death of 
our beloved friend, Debby Ann Comly, a 


character—a memory embalmed in many a 
heart with the fragrance of the purity and 
sweetness of her Jife—so quiet and unpretend- 
ing, yet so full of good fruits. 

ind and loving in every relation of life, 
she ever sought to promote the comfort and 
happiness of all within the circle of her influ- 
ence, inspiring the weak with courage, the 
faltering with hope by her bright example in 
the cheerful, conscientious discharge of the 
varied duties connected with the sphere of 
usefulness in which it was her mission to 
move. Affable, courteous, benevolent, unsel- 
fish in act and motive, with love for every 
fellow-creature, the dignity of her generous 


judices or evil surmisings, more willing te 
find some extenuation and to cast the veil o 

charity over the failings and errors of others— 
thus exemplifying a true Christian spirit, 
which shone forth in a remarkable equa- 
nimity of temperament joined with a deep 
sense of humility and a consistency of depo:t- 
ment that rendered her an ornament to the 
religion she espoused, and to the position she 
occupied in domestic, social and religious so- 
ciety. The meekness with which she accepted 
the various trials of life and the cheerful en- 
joyments she realized in its innocent pleasures, 
the happiness with which she received and 
seleenadl the loving embraces of childhood, 
and her readiness to share in the joys or the 


nature rose superior to an indulgence in pre- : 


sorrows of others, are tender remembrances ¢ 


gratefully treasured in the hearts of survi- 
vors. 

So happily blended were the sterner with 
the milder virtues and graces, and so happily 
were all these exercised, shedding a radiance 
round her pathway at once attractive and 
ennobling that few could mingle with her, 
socially or religiously, who did not realize 
that it was good to have had her presence 
with them. 

In the nurture and training of a large 
family of children it was her prominent en- 
deavor to instil into their tender minds the 
love of virtue and of truth—to inculcate the 
habits of industry and sobriety, and the cul- 


tribute arises to the memory of her beautiful 4 
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tivation of a taste for literary and iitel- 
lectual improvement 

Gifted with a clear discriminating judg- 
ment and an energetic well-regulated mind 
under the guidance of the Divine Power 
whick appeared to be an ever-recognized 

resence, she was favored to give counsel and 
instruction enforced by the power of example 
that won the confidence and respect of all 
around her—and in the varied vicissitudes and 
emergencies of life we believe she was favored 
to realize the fulness of the Scripture promise, 
, “As thy day so shall thy strength be.” 

Mark the ways of a virtuous woman—her 
price is above rubies. The heart of her hus- 
dand doth safely trust in her. Her children 
rise up and call her blessed—and her own 
works do praise her. 

Ninth month, 1882. 


_ 0 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


I read in a periodical lately an account of a 
number of societies in England called Bands 
of Mercy, composed of children, the object 
being to promote in the members kindness to 
‘dumb animals. The many societies that have 
for their object the prevention of cruelty to 
animals are mainly composed of adults, and are 
doing a good work ; but this mode of supple- 
menting a concerned parents efforts to train the 
young in sentiments of kindness to animals 
commends itself to my feelings. These Eng- 
lish Bands of Mercy are under the care of 
a small committee of grown persons who 
meet with the children. The membership is 
but a few cents, for which the children receive 
an ornamented card, with the name of the 
society, etc., and a signed declaration that 
they will not be cruel, but kind to God’s dumb 
‘creatures. The meetings, which are once a 
fortnight, commence with a hymn on kind- 
ness, tullowed by conversation, anecdotes, or 
recitations, all bearing on the object of the 
meeting, and the wonderful traits and sagacity 
. of the lower creation. 
Who of us does not look back with regret 
to deeds of cruelty practised in childhood 
from mere thoughtlessness and want of proper 
teaching, and how much of our awakened 
sensibility may be owing to the public atten- 
tion which has recently been called to the 
F — by societies formed for that purpose. 
The destruction of beasts of prey is a 
necessity that falls to the lot of the hardy 
poner but gradually passes away with civi- 
lization; and in the necessary slaughter of 
animals for food the speediest and most humane 
measures are adopted. Yet killing for sport 
still lingers almost unreproved. Even the 
parent who goes to the extent of begging the 
oon who is old enough to carry a gun, tospare 


. 


the little innocent birds, utters no protest 
against fishing for sport. Necessity, not di- 
version, should be thé motive for taking life, 
and the efforts now making to educate the 
public mind in the direction of humanity 
must not cease until all killing for sport is 
abolished. What a contrast would a Band 
of Mercy such as has been described make 
to a party of young people engaged in 
dragging a barbed hook from the throat of a 
fish too small to be of any value and’ which 
is thrown gaspivg on the ground or back into 
the water. {Let the parent who makes the ex- 
cuse that fish are good to eat ask himself if 
he would be willing that his children should 
find sport in witnessing the scenes in a 
slaughter-house. 
Ninth month, 1882. 





THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF HORS- 
HAM MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


Horsham Monthly Meeting of the coculy 
of Friends was established the 29th of Eight 
month, 1782, and in commemoration of that 
occasion at three o’clock P. M:, on the 29th 
of Eighth month, 1882, a meeting was held at 
Horsham, composed of about four hundred 
persons. After a short silence Charles Kirk 
spoke, stating the reason for gathering together 
at this time, and the pleasure it gave him to 
be present, closing his remarks by comparing 
the Society to a tree. 

Mary S. Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J., 
then spoke, saying: “ The root is still alive, 
placed by the good Master in good soil, but 
the branches of late years have not been 
flourishing. When a girl ten years old I 
attended this Meeting for more than four 
years; it was then always so well filled that 


any one coming late had difficulty in finding 


a seat. I believe the society will never flour- 
ish as it ought until as many men attend as 
women.” 

She dwelt long and forcibly on this point 
and of the need there was in this land of 
freedom for the promotion of permanent peace 
and goodness, saying, “it is high time this 
ean should arise and hold forth before the 
world those testimonies for which our early 
friends suffered so much.” 

Lester Comly then read an article on the 
early history of the settlement of this section 
of country by Friends, and the establishment 
of the Meetings, reading a copy of the first 
minute of the Monthly Meeting. 

This was followed by a biographical sketch 
of the original members by Jane Jarrett. 

Dr. Jervis Smith read a portion of the 
original deed of the property granted by Wil- 
liam Penn, and gave interesting reminiscences 
concerning the Meeti 


ng. 
From an essay by Br. Mary P. Hallowell 
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read by Anna Moore, we take the following 
extracts: ° 

“It is said that whatever is not made to go 
forward must go backward, and the same 
holds good in regard to our Society. 

“ What can we say of ourselves of the nine- 
teenth century ? 

“If exposed to the fagot and rack, would 
we still find that consolation in the Gospel, 
and still possess that zeal and unwavering 
fidelity, which was so characteristic of our 
early Friends ? 

“It is not for their principles we fear, they 
are as ‘pure as Divinity, as broad as human- 
ity, and as enduring as Eternity.’ ” 

On the threshold of another century, it is 
an obligation due to posterity and to the cause 
of truth, that the men and women of this 
generation, see that the Society of Friends, as 
an organization, is maintained and perpetuated. 

This responsibility rests upon us who to- 
es open a new century. 

t rests upon the parent and upon all to 
teach the infant mind the history of the 
Society, of its instrumentality in promoting 
human rights, and spreading practical views 
of Christianity, of showing them the exam- 
ples presented in the biographies of the great 
and good men who have borne its testimonies 
before the world,—and to teach them to ap- 
preciate those testimonies and principles. 

Thus and thus only, can we progress toward 
a higher development of all our powers and 
a higher knowledge of, and obedience w, the 
laws and will of the common Father. 

It must be remembered that nothing is to 
be dreaded so muclvas stagnation. The waters 
of our globe and the air we breathe depend 
for their purity upon constant motion. 

The faculties of the mind find their norma] 
condition only in activity. As soon as any 
religious body comes to the conclusion that it 
has gone far enough, that any deviation from 
the regular routine is wordly, and because 
worldly, irreligious, from that day it dates its 
apostasy. 

Let us this day, then, shake off our luke- 
warmness in regard to our religious duties, 
and if through any improvements in our so- 
ciety as an organization we can become more 
influential in maintaining it as such, and 
ta its principles, let us most thankfully 

0 80. . 
Let us abide by the universal law of pro- 
ress, and think for ourselves, and view things 
impartially from the standpoint of our own 
day, then can the Society of Friends move 
onward to its highest destiny. . Our 
Society is still in its infancy, then let its mem- 
bers “ Mind the Light,” and follow their hon- 
est convictions, and stil] more wonderful will 
be the glories revealed to its people. 
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Hannah Davis read an essay on the history 
of the meeting-house buildings. 

Mary S. Lippincott then spoke of the: 
benefit that might arise from renewing the: 
old custom of this Meeting, mentioned in 
one of the essays, of appointing a commit- 
tee once a year to make visits of love and 
sympathy to each family belonging to the 
Meeting. We wish it were possible to give the 
exact words of this beloved sister; they fell 
as a benediction, and will long be remembered 
by all who were present. H. 

Ninth month 4th, 1882. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION AMONG FRIENDS- 


The appointment of a committee on alco- 
holic stimulants by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing has _ naturally directed the attention 
of our members to the subject of moderation 
and temperance asembraced in the Discipline. 
After some very good advices contained 
therein, we find the following enactments : 

“And if any should distil spirits, or sell 
such liquors, Monthly Meetings should deal 
with them as with other offenders, and if the 
cannot be prevailed with to desist from suc 
a practice, be at liberty to declare its disunity 
with them.” 1832. 

“Monthly Meetings ought to take an early s 
opportunity tenderly to treat with such of our” 
members as are concerned either in the im- 
portation, distillation, or sale of spirituous 
liquors. And if, after faithful, patient labor 
to convince them of the awful demoralizing. 
effects of their conduct, and its inconsistency 
with the testimony of our Religious Society,. 
they cannot be prevailed upon to relinquish 
the business, the said Meetings be at liberty to- 
ne the discipline in practice against them.” 
1832. 

“A tender religious care ought to be exten- 
ded to such of our members as are in the use- 
of spirituous liquors as a drink, or handing it 
out in harvest, or at other times, in order to- 
dissuade them from the practice.” 1832. © 

In framing this Discipline, half a century 
since, our forefathers were faithful to the mani- 
festations of Light received. This we cannot. 
doubt. They were unable fully to realize the 
evils which have since resulted from the im- 
mense increase of the manufacture, sale, and 
use of fermented liquors ; hence, we find, that. 
their Discipline was devoted exclusively to a. 
consideration of the dangers resulting from. 
the stronger alcoholic stimulants. It would 
almost seem that its provisions were arranged 
in favor of those who dealt in fermented 
liquors, who under its tacit sanction could 
manufacture, sell, and use them with impunity. 
This certainly was never intended ; but it. 
leads to the question, Does our present Disci~) 
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ciety of Friends? 

In the year 1841 ‘the following clause ap- 
peared in our Discipline: “ Friends are also 
tenderly advised to abstain from renting their 
property, or furnishing any materials, whereby 


our testimony against spirituous liquors as a 


drink will be violated.” ; ; 
As is the case with the previously recited 
provisions, this only applies to our testimony 


in relation to spirituous liquors as a drink. The 
sale of fermented liquors, unchecked, may be 
made by the owner of the prgeny, or his 


agent, to whom it is rented. He probably 
would deny his complicity with the sin, and 


endeavor to throw the responsibility upon the 


renter of the property, regardless of the true 
adage, that “ what a man does by his agent, 
he does by himself.” 

In thus endeavoring to awaken thought on 
this deeply interesting subject, perhaps some 
dear friend may advert to our Fourth Query, 


which was adopted in the year 1873, as 


follows : 

“ Are Friends clear of the manufacture and 
sale of all intoxicating beverages; are they 
careful to discourage the use thereof as a 
drink ; and is due caution observed in the use 
thereof as a medicine?” 

I do not desire to shock my friends when I 
tell them that the query possesses no disci- 
plinary force whatever, as there is no penalty 
attached for its violation. It makes inquiry 
if we are clear of certain things, but no dis- 
ciplinary action can be taken if we are not. 
The change in the Query was valuable so far 
as it indicated an advanced sentiment in the 
Society. 

That the progress in the cause of tempe- 
rance has been a very gradual one is evi- 
denced by the fact that at one period in our 
history th 
grain was made a disownable offence, while 
no restriction existed upon that similarly 
made from fruit. As truth is ever progres- 
sive in its character, Friends at length saw 
the impropriety of such distinction, and placed 
both classes equally under interdiction. Can 
we not also make an advance, by abolishin 
the distinction between distilled and fermen 
liquors, and thus place the two classes of in- 
toxicants upon the same ground? 

This article is suggestive. It is actuated 
by no spirit of censure, but from a sincere 
desire for the best interests of the Society. 


“ To know ourselves diseased is half our cure.” 
Ninth month 5th, 1882. 





MAN is nothing without an object; that 
alone calls out the activity of his powers. In 
an object, he sees himself as in a mirror; his 
object is his own revealed being.— Feuerbach. 
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line on this subject meet the wants of the! 


e sale of liquor distilled out of 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


SANTEE AGENCY, NEB., 
Ninth month 3d, 1882. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

I went to First-day school and meeting this 
morning, and as I taught my class of sixteen 
Indian boys I thought of you and the work 
of the Society of Friends. We have been 
here five years, have labored ‘as best-we could 
and we can see an advance, but there is yet 
much room for improvement. I don’t wish 
to burden you with very much, for I feel that 
I am not the one to write anything of special 
interest, therefore will confine myself to my 
special message. We need help in our First- 
day school, and as we cannot get individual 
helpers, I write to ask for something that will 
aid those of us who are here to push our work 
with more life and interest. The Indian chil- 
dren are great lovers of pictures, and any 
that we can have to draw lessons from are 
very acceptable to them. Now I wish to 
know if there are not some kind friends who 
read this that will feel sufficiently interested 
in our advancement to send us some pictures, 
such as animals, birds, buildings, etc., or any- 
thing of this character in the shape of illus- 
trated papers or books; also simple reading 
matter in connection with any of them, from 
which we can draw attractive and useful 
lessons. Perhaps some may have such things 
thrown aside as worthless, which if sent here 
would be considered quite a prize. We need 
something to start the mind to think and act 
for,itself; words alone from the teachers do 
not reach the intellect as quickly as if an 
image were set before the eye to attract the 
attention. We will be thankful for any 
cards, papers or books for the u%& of the In- 
dian children. We feel a great need of help 
and encouragement. We know that the 
Master who has been near to watch over and 
guide us through the checkered paths of life 
will ever lead those who strive to follow Him 
with singleness of heart. 

Your friend, Isaran LIGHTNER. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Quaker Street, N. Y.,on the Fourth of 
this month. This village is pleasantly located 
on the Albany and Sus. Railroad, twenty- 
seven miles from Albany, and a portion of 
the ride to it carries one through a section of 
hill and dale interesting to the traveler. The 
public meeting on First-day was well at- 
tended ; it was preceded by the assembling of 
the First-day school, which was well and or- 
derly conducted; the chapter read at the 
opening—the 3d chapter of James—called 
forth words of advice from the superintendent 
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to the little ones, on the subject which is of 
so much importance to all, that of bridlin 
the tongue ; both teachers and pupils onal 
interested, and the selections brought by the 
children were particularly good. 

The Quarterly Meeting was not as large 
as the Meeting on First-day, but both were 
seasons of refreshment, and even had there 
been no spoken word we could have said: “ It 
is good to be here.” No ministers from other 
— of our fold were present, but one be- 
onging to that Meeting was favored to hold 
forth a few truths of practical aw 


3. A. M. 
Hudson, N. Y., Ninth mo. 7th, 1882. 
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PROHIBITION.— Whatever may be said by 
some in our Religious Society, as to the posi- 
tion of its members in regard to the agita- 
tions and associations for moral reform, that 
are at the present time occupying so largely 
the world’s thought, our own ard other 
Yearly Meetings have taken a stand in refer- 
ence to the liquor question that brings it 
fairly before our members as a proper field 
for denominational effort. 

It is true that within our own household of 
faith the work is at present mainly carried 
on. It was matter for surprise, and we may 
add humiliation, to many who first engaged 
therein to find so much need of labor among 
ourselves, and the evidence is increased as 
the work pregresses. Our excellent discipline 
that was believed to cover the whole ground 
of the manufacture, sale, or use of intoxi- 
cating beverages, contains only advice 
against the renting or leasing of property to 
those who will use it for drinking purposes. 
It is hardly presumable that any person who 
values a right of membership in the Society 
of Friends, would be willing to derive a 
revenue from property so used; the first 
thought of a consistent member would be 
against such an assumption, yet a necessity 
exists that just such a restriction be added to 
our fourth query. 

A religious society that holds purity of 
life, and honesty of speech and action as of 
higher value than creed or confession of faith, 
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for its object the advancement of the human 
family along the lines of virtue and upright- 
ness, and whether the work is within or 
without its own borders, the mission it has 
undertaken is not fulfilled unless the strength 
and influence it may have is put forth as a 
power for positive good. 

The Society of Friends stands pre-eminent- 
ly “the friend of God and the friend of 
man,” with no creed but that of “ good 
will” towards all. Then what is the duty 
of the hour for jits professed adherents? 
Clearly to use every available means con- 
sistent with our profession to stay the tide 
of intemperance and its attendant evils of 
crime and misery that is bearing on to cer- 
tain destruction so vast a multitude of our 
fellow-beings. 

It is said by the opposers of this reform 
that prohibition does not prohibit ; let us not 
be hasty in accepting this verdict. It is 
possible for us to acquaint ourselves with the 
facts, and they are stronger than opinions. 


A gentlemen who recently traveled over 
a large part of the State of Iowa, gives the 
result of his observations on prohibition in 
a letter to the editor of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, published in a recent issue. 

He gives what he has written “ as a con- 
tribution to the unprejudiced study of the 
subject, without any expression of opinion as 
to the wisdom or unwisdom of a prohibitory 
policy. 

“Since the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment a large number of liquor deal- 
ers have made arrangements to transfer their 
business to other States, and others are in- 
vesting their capital in farms, manufactories 
or general commercial business, with the in- 
tention of giving up the liquor traffic. This 
has noticeably affected the Jiquor trade in the 
large towns, where the saloons and taverns 
open to the public are much fewer in number 
than in towns of similar size in the neighbor- 
ing States. In the country districts the 
change is even more marked. There are vil- 
lages where there is no place openly selling 
liquors. In one town of fair size, near the 
centre of the State, I could find no sign of 


stands committed before the world, as the | the existence of the liquor traffic. 


moral champion of every measure that has 


“T talked with a number of people, com- 


qv 
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mercial travelers and others, who felt greatly 
aggrieved by the prohibitory policy. 

“Among drinking men the great complaint 
was that they could not get liquor in Iowa, 
except in very troublesome and inconvenient 
ways. 

“ How much whiskey is taken in secret by 
the people of Iowa I cannot say ; but as far 
as the open sale of liquor is concerned, in a 
large part of that State prohibition does pro- 
hibit.” 

This should be regarded as encouraging 
testimon), and the hearts and hands of all 
amongst us ought to be strengthened by the 
evidence it affords of the efficacy of legal en- 
actments against this most unrighteous 
traffic. 

Friends in all the Western States are taking 
their full share in the work, and let the success 
that has attended their efforts be a stimulus 
to us of the Eastern Meetings to labor dili- 
gently for the same results. We appreciate 
the service rendered by the committees ap- 
pointed in our Quarterly Meetings to aid 
the Yearly Meeting committee, and desire 
their encouragement in the great work they 
have undertaken. 


THe EnGuisn ParLosopHer.—tThe arrival 
of Herbert Spencer, of England, in America 
is an event of much interest to thoze who 
have long made his celebrated philosophical 
writings a study. To these it is a matter of 
deep regret that his condition of health is 
such as will, for the present, prevent his 
making a study of our country, and of the 
practical working of its institutions. He has 
been suffering with sleeplessness and nervous 
exhaustion and now is incapable of anyeim- 
portant intellectual work, and even dreads 
thoughtful conversation. He proposes to try 
@ sojourn in the Catskill mountains, and pro- 
ceed thence to Canada. A trip up the St. 
Lawrence to Niagara and thence back to New 
York is included in his plan, if his health 
admits; and we may hope that he will find 
in the hills and waters of the New World, 
the tonic which his shattered physical health 
requires. 

His ill health dates from 1855 when he 


finished his greatest work, the “ Prjnciples of 


Psychology,” in eleven months. This effort 
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was ruinous to his health, and since that,time 
he has suffered with sleeplessness and nervous 
irritation, though much important intellectual 
and literary work has been accomplished in 
the long period which has elapsed since that 
date. 

Herbert Spencer is one of the authors whose 
works have received from their American 
publishers, D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
the regular author’s royalty of ten per cent. 
on the retail price of every one of his books 
sold by them. He, as well as Tyndall, Dar- 
win, Huxley and other foreign authors repre- 
sented in their “ International Science Series,” 
has received as large a percentage as if they 
were Americans who wrote books in this 
country and published them here. 


In conversation the philosopher is said to 
be rather weighty than brilliant, his distine- 
tion being simply that he is a profound 
thinker, and that in his writings he has given 
to the world the conscientious results of his 
profoundest thought on those questions which 
closely concern us as rational beings. He is 
now 62 years of age, and a writer in the New 
York Evening Post is our authority for stating 
“that in 1854 he became convinced that all 
organized beings have become what they are 
by devolopment; that in 1860 he published 
a prospectus of a philosophical system founded 
upon that doctrine, nd he has since been en- 
gaged in the evolution of that system. But 
there are no ‘events’ in his life. Twenty 
years ago one of his friends in this country 
said that he was destined to be the foremost 
thinker to stimulate American thought. That 
is what he is to-day. He has no family— 
neither wife nor children, father, mother, 
sister, or brother. He is all alone and inde- 
pendent. But, notwithstanding all that has 
been written about him, no one has yet placed 
him as a thinker. His exact rank in the 
hierarchy of thinkers has not yet been de- 
fined.” 


We might rejoice if this philosopher was 
able to meet the people of America face to 
face on the lecture platform, as did his breth- 
ren Tyndall and Huxley. But far more will 
it gratify every generous mind if he may 
only find the fountain of health in this New 
World, and drinking thereof, receive strength 
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to continue to lead his fellowmen to higher 
and yet higher planes of thought. Doubt- 
less he seeks for wisdom, and to him that 
seeks unselfishly for the truth, Truth itself will 
delight to unveil herself. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The advertised time of re-opening the col- 
lege is on the 12th of the present month. We 
find that, although the building is nearly 
completed, two more weeks will be very de- 
sirable for making all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the satisfactory reception of the 
students. 

We have, therefore, decided to ask new 
students to report on Second-day, the 25th, by 
1.30 P. M.,and old students on Third-day, the 
26th, by 6 P. M. ' 

The reassembling of the old students will 
thus occur upon the anniversary of their dis- 
missal last year, on the morning of the de- 
struction of the college building by fire. 

No time will be lost by this delay in re- 
opening, as the two weeks will be made up 
by closing later in Sixth month next. 

There is room for a few more students. 

Applications should be made promptly to 

Epwarp H. Maai1t, President. 

Swarthmore, Ninth month 5th, 1882. 








ADDITIONAL subscriptions have have been 
oes to the Treasurer of the Committee on 
airhill Meeting-house, as follows : 


ET IIIEEEL ...-- cocieidumesenecte snd: eonne $50 00 
Jesse E., E. C. and S. C. Lukens......... 50. 00 
Ce ee eee ubceneehs “eukene 50 00 
Henry W. Lippincott .....%.........2. ...0+ 50 00 
Benjamin F’, Taylor. .........ccccccccscescecses 25 00 
NN oon, ciskueeennehanbinnen 25 00 
a, cic oieanebpenoine’ 25 00 
Cali is ee caninhoniin 25 00 
SE ENN onciiie severesnebecc<rwsenscnncoen 25 00 
I i NIN oo ciccessnccccvecntooenses cepene 25 00 
i eo sha niet cehcipenennns 10 00 
SELIM LEAT 10 00 
cn cccckiscinkwaenksoubner she 10 00 
I ENNNININ cxnivkice onivcnsavcdosonsessesseee 10 00 
NN SI nics. cs menoennessesuseen 5 Ov 
TT NII ona ccvesesei-necsesesehonss 5 00 
nck cnbcccovececesesesces Wesebee 5 
gd a 

Nathan W. Buzby 

Thos. H. Speakman ..............csssseeeseeees 5 00 
a. nicks uluscensriasace cénenoeeine 2 00 
BIEN INEL, cccnsncnsrbscdsweessevseenssecouse 10 00 
acces 5 00 
BEI Es FE BORGO oven vos. 0se v0iccesececs es 250 00 


The name of J. Stevens, which was on the 
first list published should have been Isaac 
Stevens. Spencer Roserts, Treasurer. 

421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 





MARRIED. 


ANTHON Y—FINCH.—On Ninth mo. 6th, 
1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
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of her parents, David L., and Eliza C. Finch,,. 
at Green Brook, N. Y., Daniel M. Anthony, 
to Charlotte R. Finch, of Rochester, N. Y. 


HAIN ES—MULFORD.—On Fifth-day, 
Eighth month 31st,1882, by Friends’ ceremony,,. 
Joseph A. Haines, of Omaha, Neb., and Re- 
becca S., daughter of the late Furman L. Mul-- 
ford, of Millville, N. J. 

W ASHBURN—HIBBS.—On Eighth mo. 
15th, 1882, according to the order of Friends, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, New. 
town, Bucks co., Pa., Alfred Washburn, of 
Chappaqua, N. Y., toAnna S. Hibbs. 





DIED. 


FERRIS.—On Ninth month 2d, 1882, in 
Wilmington Del., John Ferris, aged 81 years. 

IREDELL.—On Sixth mo. 16th, 1882, at. 
his residence in Bristol, Pa., Charles T. 
Iredell, in the 77th year of his age ; a member 
of Bristol Monthly Meeting. 


IRISH.—On Seventh mo. 29th, 1882, at his 
home near Waterford, Loudoun co., Va., 
William L. Irish, in the 39th year of his age ;. 
a member of Fairfax Particular and Monthly: 
Meetings. 

LLOYD.—On Eighth month 18th, 1882,, 
Lydia Y., widow of Benjamin Lloyd, aged 63. 
years; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

NEWLIN.—On Eighth mo. 6th, 1882, at 
West Chester, Pa, Mary W. Newlin, formerly 
of Salem, N. J., in the 86th year of her age ; 
a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

STAPLER.—On Eighth month 30th, 1882,. 
Hannah M., widow of William Stapler, in her 
64th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 

YEO.—On Seventh month 28th, 1882, at. 
Easton, Md., Thomas Barney Yeo, in his 53d 
year; a member of Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
FOR OUR YOUNG READERS. 
A Chapter on Bats.—The bats of the world, 
of which there are over four hundred species, 
are sometimes divided into three groups, 
uceqrding as they may belong to these with- 
out Nose appendages, those with nose appen- 
dages or those which feed wholly on fruits, 
the latter being the most interesting and the 
most highly organized members of the hand- 
winged division of animals or Cheiroptera. 
Ovr Philadelphia bats are undistinguished 
members of their tribe. They belong to a 
family which inhabits all quarters of the 
globe. They do not wear leaflets on their 
noses like the Vampire; or membranous folds 
in the shape of a horse-shoe like: the Horse- 
Shoe bats; nor do they have dewlaps like the 
Bull-Dog bats; nor monstrous ears standing 
up like a pair of fans or drooping down like a 
curtain over half the body as in the Great- . 
eared bats. They have nothing but plain, 
mouse or dog-like noses without a curl or 
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wrinkle, and they neither suck blood nor eat 
figs and bananas, but content themselves with 
beetles and other night-flying insects. They 
belong to the division of the Gymnorrhyna, 
or Naked-nosed bats. 

A humorous friend once protested that the 
only bird she knew was a bat? The majority 
of us knew enough to laugh with her, but it 
is quite possible that many ‘children and a 
few grown persons have never seen a bat near 
enough to observe for themselves that its 
skin is covered with a soft and delicate fur 
instead of feathers; that the mouth is not a 
beak, but that it has fleshy lips, between 
which gleam two rows of very white and 
sharp-pointed teeth ; that there are large ex- 
ternal ears; a distinct nose with a pair of 
nostrils; shining black eyes, with eye-lids and 
eye-brows; that the apparatus of flight is 
attached to both sides of the body, including 
the tail, and that it differs greatly from the 
wing of a bird. Accurately, it is not a wing- 
bat a patygium, although for the sake of con- 
venience we use the former word. Neither 
do bats lay eggs. The young are tiny crea- 
tures without a single hair on their bodies, 
and are, at first, entirely blind, their eye-lids 
being closed. They cling so closely to the 
bosom of the mother that she can fly with a 
pair of them thus attached without appearing 
to feel their weight in the®slightest degree. 
Cuddled up in her soft and silky fur they 
take their meals whenever they are hungry, 
and do not need a voice to ask for food. They 
cannot sing like a bird nor squeal like a 
mouse nor bark like a dog, but Jie there as if 
in silent trustfulness knowing they will be 
cared for from hour to hour. Mrs.S.C. Ball 
once had a pet bat which she fed with milk 
that the little creature took drop by drop 
from her finger. All young animals which 
are nourished on milk obtained from the 
mammary glands of the mother belong to the 
class of the mammalia, so that the bat is as 
much of a mammal as is the dog, the cow, or 
the horse, and is no more nearly related to 
the birds than are these larger wingless ani- 
mals. 

Like nearly all known mammalia the bats 
show the most tender affection for their off- 
spring, an instance being given where a 
mother followed ber young for two squares 
in the streets of Philadelphia and finally 
gained possession of her treasure; but too 
little is known concerning the maternal in- 
stincts of these nocturnal animals to furnish 
many similar examples. Those who desire 
to study more of bats and their habits and 
mental endowments have an ample field 
before them, and observations of a trustworthy 
character would be most welcome to natu- 
ralists. 


A few days ago pussy brought me a bat 
which she had evidently mistaken for a mouse. 
On examination my specimen proved to be a. 
Dusky bat, one of the larger among our com- 
mon species. On measuring its outspread 
wings I found their extent to be thirteen 
inches—over a foot from tip to tip. The 
general hue of the wings of this bat is dark, 
nearly of a London smoke color,—not quite 
black, but very easily deepening into blackness. 
The wing membranes are without fur, and on 
the lower part nearest the body are so beau- 
tifully crimped by lines of delicate blood- 
vessels, which ramify them, as to remind one 
of the India crape dresses our mothers used 
to wear. 

The frame-work of the wings consists 
largely of the slender bones of the arm, hand 
and fingers of the front limbs, and these are 
so disposed as to answer the purpose intended 
in the most admirable manner. The arm 
bones are so lengthened as to support the 
wing to its first flexure. At this point is the 
wrist, from which springs the thumb with its 
nail fashioned into a hook for clinging. 

Instead of being bound firmly together by 
muscles and ligaments, as are our hand bones, 
to form the palm of the hand, the correspond- 
ing bones of the bat are directed as widely as 
possible asunder, raying out from the wrist 
in lines of divergence, to which the finger 
bones are attached, spreading out still wider 
like ribs for the support of the wing-mem- 
brane. Along the line of these ribs we can 
trace the joints of the fingers. The bones of 
the hind feet are not simWarly lengthened, 
but form a paw with five claws which is used 
by the bat to suspend itself, head downwards, 
while it sleeps during the day-time, in any 
dark, close, and hidden nook it can find. 

The heel bone of this paw is greatly length- 
ened, forming a slender support for the mem- 
brane which extends between the hind limbs 
and the tail. In the Dusky bat this heeb 
bone is not more than half an inch in length, 
but in another of our species it is sometimes 
an inch or more, making a firm brace of sup- 
port when the animal is suspended by its 
hind feet. 

We have in addition to the Dusky bat sev- 
eral other species, such as the Red bat, the 
Hoary bat, the silver-haired bat, the Carolina 
bat, and the little Brown bat, either of which 
might enter our rooms attracted by a blaze 
of light, or which might be captured by its 
enemy the cat, should it be so unfortunate as 
to alight within her reach. These species 
differ from each other not only in their hab- 
its, size and color, but also in the details of 
structure as well as in the number of their 
teeth. 

Among bats the teeth vary from thirty to 
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thirty-eight, some possessing more, others 
fewer than does man. The Dusky bat has in 
the upper jaw precisely the same number of 
front teeth or incisors as we have, while in 
the lower jaw there are as many as belong to 
the cats and dogs. The canine teeth are long, 
pointed and slender, and in either jaw are six 
pairs of grinding teeth for crushing their in- 
sect food. In some respects bats show a very 
decided relation to the monkeys, but their 
nearest allies are undoubtedly the moles and 
the shrews, with other insectivora. 

About the time in the evening when the 
birds are retiring to sleep the bats awaken 
and begin to fly, serving C night much the 
same purpose that the swallows do in the day, 
being equally useful in preserving the atmos- 
phere in proper condition for breathing by 
the destruction of hosts of insects which might 
otherwise become unendurable. We thns 
owe the bats a debt of gratitude as well as 
the birds, and it is well to remember that 
they hold their place in nature by divine 
appointment, and to regard them as blessings 
instead of objects of fear. All our species are 
perfectly harmless, and but one inconvenience 
can arise from their intrusion into our houses. 
They are afflicted with parasites which be- 
come extremely offensive whea introduced 
into beds and bedding. On this account, 
where it is possible, they should be rigidly 
excluded from our dwellings, wire netting to 
windows and doors being a useful precaution. 
After their long sleep in the day-time the 
first thing which bats do is to fly to water as 
they require an abundance for drink. Later 
they may be seen flitting in every direction 
in search of food. They are fond of uninhab- 
ited places, often hiding in belfries and old 
undisturbed garrets where they pass the win- 
ter in a state of hybernation. 

The bats of Central and South America 
and these of the Old World are extremely 
interesting, but the limits of our space forbids 
anything further at the present time. 

GRACEANNA LEWIS, 
Acad. of Nat. Sciences. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month 28th, ]s82. 








AN ASPIRATION, 


I watched the sparrows flitting here and there, 
In quest of food about the miry street ; 
Such nameless fare as seems to sparrows 
sweet 
They sought with greedy clamor everywhere. 
Yet ’mid their strife I noted with what care 
They held upraised their fluttering pinions 


eet ; 
They trod the mire with soiled and grimy 
eet, 
But kept their wings unsullied in the air. 


I, too, like thee, O sparrow, toil to gain 
My scanty portion from life’s sordid ways. 
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Like thee, too, often hungry, I am fain 
To strive with — and envy all my days. 
Would that I, too, like thee, might learn the 


grace 
To keep my soul’s uplifted wings from stain. 
—Susan Marr Spalding, in the Independent. 





MAKE ME GO IN THE PATH OF THY COM- 
MANDMENTS. 

When from that path Thou hast appointed me 

I wander, hedge my way about, O Lord! 

So that perforce I must return to Thee ; 

Where snares and dangers be, 

There plant Thine angel’s keen avenging 

sword; 


When to Thy throne my imperfect prayers 
ascend, 

Dear Lord, consider well what I entreat ; 

Judge my unwise complaint, and condescend 

To make it good: so winnowing chaff from 
wheat, 

That only what is meet 

For fruit again, in answer shall descend. 


When ’twixt two paths I halt, nor know the 


way, 
O leave me not to guess: Thyself decide! 
Be Thy controlling hand my guide, my stay; 
Suffer me not to stray, 
Rather compel me closer to Thy side. 
—WSelected. 


ssackindiie 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEYAS PE-TO-SE-GA (THE RISING SUN), AND 
Has PEOPLE. 
no. 8. 


‘* Before me roar the rocking pines, 
Before me spreads the lake, 
Whose long and solemn sounding waves 
Against the sunset break.’’ 


‘* Behind the Chippewa’s canoe 
The steamer smokes and raves, 
And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves.”’ 


Through all future times the domain of 
the State of Michigan will hold a record of 
the primal nomenclature of the Indian, and 
of the devout and graceful designations of 
French explorers and missionaries. Petoskey, 
the name of the locality in which we have 
found a rest while the dog-star rages com- 
memorates one of the last of the Chippewa 
braves. Ninety-five years ago a chieftain of 
his tribe, Nee-i-too-shing (the Early Dawn), 
had born tohim the son who was to be the 
patron saint of Petoskey. As the father put 
back the deer-skin door of his lodge, and 
looked up to the morning sky, bright shafts 
of sunlight shot up like streaks of flame, 
lighting the eastern woods. When the first 
cry of his child came to his ear, he named 
him Neyas Pe-to-se-ga, which is “ The Rising 
Sun.” The inheritance of this Indian boy 
was with his tribe upon the shores of the bay 
of Little Traverse, and the lodge of his 
father was about seven miles north west of 
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he present village of Harbor Springs. The 
region about the bay could muster 4,000 war- 
riors, and as the generations of these sons and 
daughters of the Red Man passed away they 
were laid to rest in the earth which is now 
ressed beneath our feet. Catholic missionar- 
les taught the Christian faith to the Chippe- 
was, and it was accepted by many of the 
simple-hearted children of the forest ; when 
Pe-to-se-ga was twenty-two years old, he took 
a wife and they planted an apple-orchard, 
the remains of which still stretch their 
gnarled branches above the greensward, 
near the old Indian village. L’arbor Croche 
(the crooked tree). The missionaries pursua- 
ded Pe-to-se-ga that the part of his name— 
Neyas—was an abbreviation of Ignatius, the 
founder saint of the order of the Jesuits. 
Ignatius Petoskey then became the cognomen 
of the Chippewa chief, who appears to have 
lived a peaceful and honored life among his 
loving liegemen, and to have raised up sons 
and daughters who are honorable representa- 
tives of his race. The United States govern- 
ment offered education to some of the bright- 
est Indian children, and Petoskey sent his 
two eldest sons to a school in northern Ohio. 
lt was a Protestant school and the missionary 
priest objected, threatening the father with 
excommunication if he did not withdraw his 
boys from heretic influence. The mother sided 
with the priest, and Petoskey yielded, but 
feeling impatient under such arbitrary dicta- 
tion in his advanced life, he left his early 
home, and with his family moved across the 
bay to this place, and settled upon the land 
which is now the town of Petoskey. He and 
his sons owned nearly all the square mile of 
land now occupied by the village, and Petos- 
key and his children attended religious servi- 
ces at the Protestant Mission within their 
reach. His wife left him in his heresy and 
returned to her Catholic kinsfolk across the 
bay. But the dusky mother could not forget 
the children of her love, and in a few years 
came back to her husband’s lodge. The 
second wife who had usurped her place was 
sent forth with a dower. Eight sons and two 
daughters survive of the fourteen children of 
Ignatius Petoskey, and he now keeps a store 
in the town for the sale of articles of Indian 
manufacture. They are respectable people, 
and bear themselves with dignity, though 
they can still dance the war-dance, and upon 
occassion can give forth the. terrific war- 
whoup of savage days. One of his daughters 
was last year employed as waiter'in the Bay 
View hotel and acquitted herself well. One 
evening one of her fellow-workers arrayed 
himself in fantastic disguise, and ap- 
red unexpectedly to the dusky Mary 


etoskey as she was arranging the dining-| foothold in the reservation set apart by: 


room after supper. The little maid was 
startled, and made the house ring with the- 
wild war-whoop, leapt over the table and. 
made her escape. ' 

This lovely forest region was the assured! 
home, the reservation of the Chippewas in 
Michigan, but the missions made its merits 
known to the world, and its beauty and pro- 
spective wealth attracted the pioneers. he 
iron rail and the locomotive pierced the wil- 
derness and found a terminus on the terraced 
shores of Little Traverse Bay. A little before 
midnight of December 31st, 1874, the first 
through train of the Grand Rapids and Indi- 
ana Railroad reached this place; and one 
year after the arrival of the cars there were 
600 inhabitants in the new village of Petos- 
key. Now a handsome town of 2,500 people 
overlooks the bay from its terraced forest. 
site. It has fine hotels, graded streets, broad 
board-walks, good stores, tasteful dwellings, 
schools and churches, with an excellent sys- 
tem of water-works—all the work of eight 
ar of civilized occupation. The weary 

rain-workers delight to become hunters and 
fishers in these calm, sweet retreats of north, 
Michigan, and many a lovely family circle is. 
saaial in a pretty cottage home by the pure 
waters or under the shadow of the forest 
above. 

Bear river, the outlet to Bear lake; pours 
its forest stained waters into the bay at Pe- 
toskey, and since it falls from the lake a 100- 
feet in 10 miles, it furnishes abundant water- 
power to the town. This river fur- 
nishes the motive-power for the water-works 
of Petoskey, which supply a superabundance- 
of water for present needs, adequate also to. 
future demands for a long time to come. Be- 
yond Bear river lies the old council grounds 
of the Indians, and here on the bluff, in a 
neat cottage lives the venerable Ignatius Pe- 
toskey amid the memories of past days, mus-- 
ing, doubtless, over the unrecorded words 
and deeds of brethren who have gone from 
earth. One can only converse with him by 
means of an interpreter, as he speaks only 
the language of his people ; it is said that he 
is now in his dotage. 

At Harbor Springs dwells an aged woman 
of the Chippewa tribe, who has enjoyed the 
advantages of such culture in early life, as. 
one of the best Catholic schools of Cincinnati 
could impart, and who has lived out much more- 
than the usual term of human life, fully identi- 
fied with her people and partaking of all their 
joys and sorrows. Her intellect and knowledge 
have given her a certain importance among 
them, and her self-respect and dignified bear- 
ing have gained for her the respect of the- 
white people, who so recently have claimed a 
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national authority for these aborigines of 
Michigan. She is known as “Aunt Margaret 
Boyd,” and her home is a respectable-looking 
white frame house in the village. We go first 
to the simple little Catholic house of worship 
near by and ask the priest in charge to show 
us what there is of interest in and around it. 
He is a bright blue-eyed German, and knows 
as well as we how coarse and paltry are the 
few decorations of their sanctuary. ‘“ There 
have been so many of the beautiful paintings 
for our churches destroyed by Protestants 
that we have nothing good left for such a 
poor missiou as this,” he exclaims sadly. He 
cannot even ascribe a name to the dim, spirit- 
Jess old pictures which overhang the altar, 
‘before which he kneels reverently in passing, 
but his special interest is directed to 
his visitors, whose religious sympathies he 
asks. One of my companions maliciously 
calls his attention to me, saying Father, this 
lady is a Quaker; you should try to convert 
her!” He turns quickly. “Ah, a Quaker! 
I have heard of them, so broad and generous, 
having no enmity toward any one; but why 
‘will you not come into the true church? Just 
one moment, pray sit down and let me say 
one word.” hen follows a rapid and pas- 
-sionate explanation of the reformation of 
Luther, as due to the ambition and pride of 
a disappointed monk, who wilfully misled 
the princes and the people of the German 
dand, and induced a mighty schism in the 
mother-church. Then he declared the prim- 
cacy of Peter, and insisted upon the duty of 
:adherence to the infallible church, the one 
chaste and holy bride of Christ, in which the 
continual succession of authorized pastors 
was ever perfect and unbroken.” Then he 
brings me a catechism and asks me just to 
read it, and then come to-morrow and hear 
him preach. He is so earnest and eager that 
we have some difficulty to get his mind direc- 
ited to the more interesting topic—the present 
status of the Indians to whom he was endeav- 
-oring to act the part of father and director. 
He said he had been more than twenty years 
‘in his pastorate here, and the Indians had 
‘been good Catholic and regardful of his 
‘teachings till in 1875 when this reservation 
was thrown open to settlement. Since then the 
introduction of spirituous liquors and theinfiu- 
ence of unprincipled whites has been very disast- 
rous to the red man. Some of the Indians have 
reserved their lands, and are living in com- 
fort, if not prosperity, but too many are now 
drunken, indolent and worthless. The women 
weave beautiful baskets and mats from frag- 
raut grass and from the strong, lithe strips of 
flexible woods which the forest furnishes ; 
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highly colored porcupine quills. From the 
deer-skin they make moccasins, which answer 
their purpose for shoes, and their busy fingers 
seem to have remarkable skill, for their work 
is often quite beautiful, as well as neat and 
strong. He could bear no such witness to 
the industry and patience of the men, though 
I believe they cultivate their lands after a 
fashion. The chase, their most congenial 
employment, is now unproductive, though the 
pure waters yet teem with excellent fish, and 
here they may still find acceptable and 
wholesome food. He follows us to the door, 
talking earnestly, and parted from us with a 
fervent benediction fol a wish that we might 
in time seek shelter in the generous arms of 
the mother-church. 

Near at hand is the home of Margaret 
Boyd, and to it we go, and are admitted by 
Margaret herself who welcomes us with grave 
dignity to her habitation. She is a comely 
and interesting looking, woman of medium 
stature, and as we sit round her she continues 
her work of embroidering napkin-rings of 
birch-bark with porcupine quills. In quiet sad 
tones she tells us how she was taken in her 
youth to the seminary in Cincinnati, and of 
her despair and loneliness for the first year, 
till she could understand English. Her 
brothers, Also, were educated, one being sent 
to the Propaganda at Rome, to be prepared 
for missionary service among his own race. 
He appears to have eompleted his studies, 
and was about to be invested with priestly 
dignities when his sudden death put an end 
to all the high hopes of kindred and friends. 
Sudden and early death appears to have 
been the fate of most of the Indian youth 
of her generation who were educated in the 
lore of the white man. “I believe,” she 
added, “that the Indian was just intended 
to live in ignorance, like our fathers did, for 
education brings no blessing with it.” Her 
own sons all died, some of consumption, some 
by disaster, and Margaret and her husband 
are left alone by their fireside, save for one 
poor sore-eyed dusky lad, whom they have 
adopted, and whom they are nurturing as 
best they may. Then she takes us to an inner 
room where she has fashioned an altar with 
candles, and other mystic ornaments; by the 
bed where died the last of her sons, before he 
reached his prime. We can only speak sooth- 
ingly to this strangely lonely woman, a child 
of the lords of the forest, nurtured in the re- 
finements of civilization, with intellect 
awakened and trained, and then remanded 
to the squalid homes of her race, and to 
marriage with a man in no wise such as she 
has grown to be. At parting I wish her 


‘they also fashion canoes and other pretty | many added years, upon which she bursts 


toys from birch-bark, ornamenting them wit 


into tears and cries—I don’t want to live 
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jonger. My troubles are so great that 1 
would rather die than live. Our people are 
crowded from their homes, they are becom- 
ing so drunken and idle, and their taxes are 
too heavy for them to pay. We know not 
what to do.” And so we turn away almost 
as sad as she and muse a while over the In- 
dian burial ground, where wave various 
colored strips of cotton cloth, and remnants 
of rude paper flowers from the crosses which 
mark the resting places of the mortal 
remains of those who have gone from earth. 
When one by the help of imagination calls 
up a picture of the wild, free life of the 
forest, of the dignity of the council fire, of 
the wild joy of the chase, and of the fierce 
-excitement of the warrior who in days of old 
went forth to the battle for his people, and 
compares the spiritless, slothful life of the 
‘drunken Indian of to-day, the pensive words 
of the sage uf Israel are recalled: “I con- 
sidered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun; and behold the tears of such 
-as were oppressed, and they had no comfor- 
ter ; and on the side of their oppressors there 
was power; but they had no comforter. 
Wherefore I praised the dead which are al- 
ready dead, more than the living which are 
yet alive.” 

But if the good State of Michigan sees fit 
to prohibit the traffic in intoxicants through- 
out her borders, and the licensed dram-shop 
becomes a thing of the past, some of the lov- 
ing-hearted evangelists, whose chosen and 
-appointed life-work it is to minister to the 
lowly, and save the falling, may find means 
to gather up the scattered and degraded rem- 
nants of this people, and lead th.m into the 
ways of comfort and true religion which ever 
lead to progressive advancement. The chil- 
dren, at least, may, perhaps, be saved from 
the gloomy fate which now seems lowering 
over the Chippewas of Michigan. S. R. 

Bay View, Mich., Eighth month 25th, 1882. 





“ No MAN can teach what he does not know. 
To know a thing so as to be able to teach it 
requires preliminary study. How to study a 
subject, in preparation for its teaching, is an 
art, an art with which every teacher ought to 
be familiar, but of the very existence of which 
very many “teachers” seem not to be aware. 
It is not a question of spiritual preparedness, 
for the office of a teacher, but one of special 
preparation for a particular act of teaching, 
that is here involved. If a man were as ex- 
perienced as Moses, as wise as Solomon, as 
devoted as Paul, and with all the religious 
fervor of the prophets and apostles combined, 
he couldn’t teach whai he did not know; nor 
could he know what he had not learned.—S. 
S. Times. 








THE EVILS OF TOBACCO. 
A number of benevolent and public-spirited 


citizens of Boston, Massachusetts, including 
several physicians, have addressed the follow- 


ing,—“ To the Teachers of Boston. We are 


convinced that a serious and imminent peril 
is threatening our social and domestic as 


well as our national life in the increasing use 


of tobacco among children. People generally 
arenot yet awake to the magnitude of the dan- 
ger. Their indifference springs partly from 
ignorance of the extent to which the habit of 
smoking prevails among children, and partly 


from ignorance of the terrible effects of to- 
bacco upon the undeveloped bodies and minds 


of the young. We therefore appeal for help 


to the teachers of the city,—the men and wo- 
men to whom, in so large a degree, the direc- 
tion of the public morals is intrusted. We 
ask them to put forth all the power of their 
influence and authority in opposition to this 
terrible evil, which we know they deplore, and 
which we are convinced they can more effect- 
ually grapple with than can any other body 
of people in the community. In addressing 
teachers, it is not necessary for us either to 
adduce proofs that the evil is increasing, or to 
enlarge upon the physiological effects of to- 
bacco on the child’s system. We wish, there- 
fore, simply to make a direct, personal appeal 
to every teacher in the city, for aid in carrying 
on this conflict, which must naturally be a 
hard and anxious one. Teachers, will you 
help us? We hold the teacher’s office second 
only to that of parent. Children are placed 
in your hands, day after day, with perfect 
trust and confidence. We know that in mapy 
instances the labor of a wise and loving 
teacher has brought forth fruit when we have 
almost been ready to despair; and we believe 
that, if you will give to this matter of the use 
of tobacco a more prominent place in your 
instruction, you will effect an incalculable 
good. We ask you to do so for the sake of 
our children, for the sake of manhood and 
womanhood, for the sake of God.” 





PROTEST AGAINST CONSCRIPTION. 


A hopeful sign of popular awakening has 
appeared this month at Antwerp, in Belgium. 
It is a most unusual thing for the people of 
any continental nation to dare to convene a 
public meeting to protest against their bur- 
dens, or oppressious. The continental gov- 
ernments, for the most part, forbid public 
meetings and stifle the free voices of their peo- 
ples. Therefore the latter have scarcely any 
means for making their voice known, except 
through illegal channels, as by Revolution in 
France, Socialism and conspiracy in Germany 
and Nihilism or assassination in Russia. 
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The Belgian government is, however, 
rather more liberal, and, therefore, much 
more safe, 

Its Antwerp citizens have convened a public 
meeting to protest against the conscription. 
In a large printed poster they call upon the 
fathers, mothers, and families of Belgium to 
raise their voicesagainst thecrueltiesof enforced 
military service, the burdens of barracks, the 

verty and misery occasioned by the injuries 
inflicted upon trade and industry by excessive 
militarism, and the wide-spread sufferings 
produced by the withdrawal of so many 
breadwinners from their occupations and 
families, thus obliging the latter to depend on 
charity, or be in danger of starvation. May 
this meeting be the harbinger of many similar 
ones on the oppressed continent of Europe. 
—Herald of Peace. 


ITEMS. 


THERE are five hundred schooners engaged 
in transporting oysters from Chesapeake Bay 
to New York City. 

A CHICAGO special despatch says a party of 
capitalists in that city are arranging to ship 
refrigerator beef from Texas to New York. 
They have a capital of $6,000,000. 


THE difficulty between Japan and Corea has 
been arranged. Corea hasagreed to pay £500,- 
000 as compensation to Japan and £50,000 to 
the relatives of the murdered Japanese sub- 
jects. 

GENEVA, Sept. 4.—A syndicate of London 
capitalists have entered into contract for the 
construction of an electric railway, upon the 
Edison system, between Geneva and Ferney 
and Geneva and St. Julien. 


THE Island of Jamaica shipped last year 
about 5,000 bundles of pimento sticks for um- 
brella handles, each bundle containing from 
500 to 800 sticks. They are sent mainly to this 
country and England, and the increase of the 
trade is rapidly thinning out the pimento trees. 


A NEw use for glass has recently been devel- 
oped in its substitution for marble tops of tables 
and dressing-cases. A Pittsburgh firm has 
turned out slabs of glass that are said to bea 
perfect imitation of the latter material, while 
they admit of decoration of various designs, 
both in form and color. 


A CALL has been issued for a meeting of 
representatives of the American Public Health 
Association, the National Board of Health, 
and the various State Boards of Health, to be 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., October 18th next, 
to consider the question of holding a National 
Medical and Sanitary Exhibition in the year 
1883. 


INTERNATIONAL estimates of the crops 
seem to show that the whole world has had a 
good harvest. Our farmers cannot profit by 
the misfortunes of others; but this fact may 
secure for consumers in our Eastern cities 
cheaper flour. If all of our surplus is not to 
be taken by Europe it can be employed here 
to reduce the prices of that which is needed 
for home consumption. 








THE practical use of the telephone in regard 
to collieries is now being demonstrated in 
South Yorkshire, England. ‘he apparatus 
has been adjusted at the Ouks and Manvers 
Main collieries; and from the surface to the 
workings, over a mile apart, conversations 
can be carried on with remarkable distinctness. 
The state of the pits can tbus be ascertained 
without any delay, and prompt measures taken 
to avert threatened danger. 


WHILE the Centennial Exhibition was 
being held*in this city, in 1876, the telephone 
was brought to public notice as a great curi- 
osity. It is significant of the promptness with 
which the world in this nineteenth century 
accepts new and useful inventions to learn 
that there are now between 60,000 and 70,000 
telephone subscribers in the United States. 
Merely to provide the ‘* phones’”’ and batteries. 
used new industries had to be established, to 
say nothing of the vast amount of original ex- 
periment and labor brought to bear to perfect 
the instrument and its accessories within the 
last six years. 








NOTICES. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

Friends intending to visit Waynesville, 
Ohio, to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, are 
informed that Corwin Station, on the Pan 
Handle Railroad, is the stopping place (one 
mile from Waynesville). 

The conference of delegates on humanita- 
rian work meets on Sixth-day, 22d inst., at 3. 
o’clock, P. M 

Corwin is fourteen miles south of Xenia; O. 
Friends from Philadelphia and New York will 
come via Columbus, O. W. C. STARR. 

Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 7th, 1882. 

The committee oo on what is gener- 
ally known as the “ Illinois proposition,’’ and 
all other Friends of the measure, are requested 
to meet at Friends’ Meeting-house in Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, on Sixth-day at 3 o’clock P. M., 
Ninth month 22d. JoHN L. THoMAs, Clerk.. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will be 
held at Westfield, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 30th, at 10 o’clock. Carriages. 
will meet at Riverton cars leaving Market 
street Ferry at 9 o’clock. 

JOHN M. LIPPINCOTT, } Clerke 
MARTHA C. DECOU, F 

Temperance Conference of Western Quarter 
will be held at Kennett on First-day, the 17th 
inst. Convene at 2 o’clock. 

The Bucks county Temperance Committee 
of Friends will hold a conference at Yardle 
Meeting-house on the 24th inst., at 2 o’cloc 
P. M. 


FAIRHILL MEETING. 

First-day, Ninth month 17th, 3 P. M., at 
Friends’ Home for children, 3401 Germantown 
avenue. 

MONTHLY MEETINGS. 
Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 20th, 3 P. M., Race st 
Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 21st, 3 P. M., Green st. 
Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 22d, 10} A. M., Spruce st. 


